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THE READER: 


CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW OR OTHERWISE 
"INTERESTING BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM, 


Quarterly Review. No. LXXXVI. for October 1830, London. 
John Murray. 
SUBJECT OF ITS ASSSUMPTIONS, CONTINUED—FRENCH 
ARMY. 

“ANOTHER measure,” says the Reviewer, “was adopted” (in 
1818) “respecting the recruiting of the army,—than which none 
could have been more contrary to good order, or more fatally favour- 
able to democratic principles; it was proposed by Gouvion St Cyr, 
them ministre de la guerre—a man notorious for his anti-monarchical 
views. It is not for those clauses which re-established a species of 
conscription that we condemn it so warmly, though even on that 
ground it must be considered objectionable, but for the regulations 
contained in it respecting the promotion of officers, and the restric- 
tions it imposed on the due prerogative of the crown. It enacted, 
that, with the exception of the cadets from the military academy, 
every one promoted to the rank of a commissioned officer must have 
been a non-commissioned officer for two years, and he, in his turn, 
must also have served as long in the ranks.” 

Well—Wuy nor? Why should not everybody, inexperienced 
in the duties and feelings of the soldiers whom he is to rule, become 
experienced before he does rule them? The Reviewer is here 
making what he thinks a cunning appeal (and justly thinks, but 
cunning is not wisdom) to the aristocratical alarms of the young 
nobility and others; just as in the passages quoted yesterday, he 
appealed to those of the landed proprietors. But an appeal to 
prejudice will not do now: the questions that are begged, will not 
be conceded ; the terms in which they are begged, will not be 
allowed to pass without investigation. The logic of our former 
assuming dictators must be forced to rub up its rusty old principles. 
In the above passage, the whole is an assumption, and all the words 
marked in Italics are assumptious. The whole is an assumption, 
because it takes for granted, without shewing any reason for the 
supposition, that to make future officers acquainted with the duties 
and feelings of soldiers, is a bad and pernicious thing. But this 
should have been proved. Why is itso? And what right has this 
man to assume, that we are to take his sum totals for granted with- 
out seeing. the sum, or his shakes of the head for proofs of the 
solemnity of his conclusions without seeing on what they are 
founded? Why was the measure “‘contrary to good order ?” 
Where is the exquisite good order to be found in the old military 
history of France, full of disorders and rebellion? What is the 
meaning of a man’s being “ notorious for his anti-monarchical 
views?” Notorious is well-known, in a bad sense ; but why must 
aman be well-known in a bad sense, because he differs with the 
Quarterly Review respecting monarchical government? Again, 
what was that “ due perogative” of the crown which the writer 
speaks of? How came it to be a perogative? Was it just that it 
should exist any longer? And why is it to be called “due?” 
Doubtless out of a secret instinct that it was not so. Superfluous 
adjectives let us into great secrets. If the Reviewer thinks this 
sort of writing sufficient for the willing slaves, whose opinion he 
echoes, it will no longer do for the increased knowledge of the 
community: and he that does not answer to that increased know- 
ledge, will find his endeavour vain to talk as he pleases. The 
poor old monarch, whom adversity had taught, in Shakspeare, 
alls out to the rich and great— 

‘* Expose yourselves to feel what wretches feel, 
That you may shake the superflux to them, 
And shew the heavens more just.” 

But the Quarterly Review begs them to take the greatest care of 
their “ superflux,” and thinks it an atrocious thing that they 
should experience even the feeling of men in the ranks. 

“It was further provided, in order to prevent cadets from 





obtaining a large majority of the vacant commissions, that one 
third of the second-lieutenancies in the line must be given to the 
non-commissioned officers ; that two-thirds of the vacancies in the 
superior ranks, up to lieutenant-colonels inclusive, must be filled 
up by seniority ; and no officer should be promoted, who had not 
served four years in his existing rank. The evil tendency of these 
regulations must be obvious at first sight. It filled the corps of 
ofticers with persons, already of a certain age, and utterly unfit, from 
their education and habits, to hold that distinction. The conse- 

uence was, that it banished from among them, young men of 
family, who naturally disliked associating on equal terms with per- 
sons notin any respect suited to be their companions. In our service, 
indeed, it sometimes happens that a soldier, by gallantry and dis- 
tinguished conduct, raises himself from the ranks, and we hardly 
ever, if ever, knew an instance in which such individuals were not 
cordially received by their brother officers. But with us, these 
instances are the exception—in France the general rule.” 

Oh—in France it is the general rule, is it, that gallantry and 
distinguished conduct should raise a man from the ranks, and in 
England it is the exception? and this is a disgrace to France, and 
an honour to England! Exquisite flattery! Why, the writer has 
here been stating nothing but what is honourable to France, and 
yet he assumes all the while that it is otherwise! An exception, 
observe, was made in favour of the cadets of the Military Academy, 
who learnt at that institution the duties of the common soldier, 
and so fitted themselves for command; but lest the advantages 
derived to the richer classes from the institution should be turned 
both against itself and the army, a counterpoise is found out for 
them in the regulations respecting the second-lieutenancies, &c. : 
that is to say, a knowledge of the duties and feelings of the common 
soldier is to be secured at all events, and no man is to rule whovhas 
not been taught to serve. Yet the “‘ evil tendency of these 
regulations,” says the Reviewer, ‘ must be obvious at first sight !”” 
Yes, to Captain the Honourable Mr Stupid, and Lieutenant- 
General the Lord Viscount Shuffleton. But to whom else? What 
is the ‘‘ evil tendency?” And to whom is it “ obvious at first 
sight?” Oh, but persons of a certain age, out of the ranks, are 
‘‘utterly unfit, from education and habit” to hold the rank 
of officers. Wuy so? Because gentlemen cannot keep com- 
pany with them! What, not when they have proved them- 
selves, by the very fact of rising, most fitted to be officers? and 
when everybody knows, but the Reviewer’s readers (whom he takes 
care not to tell) that in France education is far more extended 
than with us, and that the commonest soldier can read, write, and 
discuss the questions of the day? Besides, who are these finely 
educated French gentlemen-officers, and what are their habits ? 
Are the best of them, and the truest gentlemen, likely to disdain 
the society of individuals gifted with intelligence and gallantry 
like themselves? And are the remainder, who are very apt to be 
a disgrace to their rank, debauchees and gamblers, and whiskered 
idlers, so wise and so virtuous, that they are to be above the com- 
panionship of men and heroes? Suppose Serjeant Atkinson, in 
Fielding’s novel of Amelia, were a Frenchman of the present time, 
one of the heroes of the Three Days; and that in addition to the 
natural vivacity of his countrymen, he was a reader of books, a 
mooter of political questions, of spirit equal to the nicest man of 
honour, of person unviolated by the cane, and had a head filled 
with ideas of patriotism, glory, and intellectual and moral advance- 
ment. Would this man have been an unfit associate at a mess- 
table for a modern Captain Booth? Yet such, we have reason to 
believe, is a common specimen of the French aspirant of the ranks, 
here calumniated by the Quarterly Review, and cunningly con- 
founded with the ignorant and flogged common soldier of 
England. 





Extracts from “ The English Army in France.” 
Practicat Criricism.—M. d translated the “ Arabian 
Tales,’ and each of the thousand and one commences with the 
request— If you are not asleep, tell us one of your pretty stories.’ 
A few young gentlemen, of the translator’s neighbourhood, became 
weary of this incessant repetition, and formed a plan for criticising 
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im. * * * Ona frosty night, the body went, at a late hour, 
and knocked at M. Galland’s door. He came to the window, 
shivering like Tonson, and demanded who was there. ‘‘ Are you 
M. Galland?”—“‘ Yes, gentlemen; what do you want?””—“ Are 

ou the translator of the thousand and one nights?””—*‘ I have that 

onour.” After a protracted whispering, during which M. Galland 
was kept cooling his heels and his anxiety, he was thus addressed : 
*«M. Galland, if you are not asleep, tell us one of your pretty 
stories.” 


Mucu Avo Asout Notatne.—A laughable little incident oc- 
curred on the occasion of the Duke of Wellington’s arrival, in the 
tribulation of a shoe-maker from Renaix, who recounted to us with 
deep chagrin, and considerable pathos, the misfortunes which had 
attended his laborious endeavours to get a sight of the great 
English General. In the first place he had made a holiday, and 
dressed himself in his Sunday clothes, in honour of the occasion, 
and had left home at a very early hour, in order to be at the place 
where he had been informed that his Grace would stay all night,— | 
before he could possibly leave it in the morning. Thither he | 
trudged hastily, and arrived just in time to learn the mortifying | 
intelligence that the Duke was gone to inspect some fortified place | 
a few miles off. His courage was yet fresh, and he followed. Gone | 
again! Which way? To Oudenarde.—Oh, all is now right; that is | 
where the troops are to assemble, and it is near home. Arrived at 
Oudenarde just too late to catch a view there—but the soldiers were 
within a few yards of the town, and the general was on his way to 
them. ‘Sure of him, at last; need not hurry now,—don’t care 
about the troops—can see them any day at home—and a review is a 
capital occasion ; the general having to stand still all the time.” But 
poor Crispin was not aware that we were merely to be looked at as 
we were drawn up by the road-side, while the general passed along 
the line. So that when he arrived, he had the misery to find the 
soldiers filing off to their quarters, and to hear that the magnet of 
his attraction had betaken himself again to his travelling carriage, 
in which he was making the best of his way to dine with Louis the 
Eighteenth at Ghent. 


An Unregeunc Joxer.—‘‘ Look to de right,” said a French | 
peep-show man (whose hox was perched upon the balustrade of 
London Bridge) | 








**and I vill chow you de grand monarch of | 
France on a horsey-back, vid all de nobellity around him; and | 
look to de lef, and I will chow you king Jorge valking on foot, vid 
all de mob hollaring after him.” A sailor standing by, gave the 
box a shove, and added, “ Look you over de bridge, and I will 
chow you your box in de vater.” 


A Bristot Compiiment (?).—There was one tent large enough 
to accommodate half a dozen fut inmates, given out for the officers 





over-done, the boy, with alonging look, putting his finger to it 
one of the legs dropped off. After having recovered from his sur. 
prise, he ate it ; and-soon after, pursuing the same course, off came 
a wing, which he ate also. At length, being impelled by the irre. 
sistibility of the bird’s flavour, as well as by an insatiable 
appetite, and thinking that as his master had stayed out 
so late, he would not return to supper, he devoured the 
remainder of it, trusting to his invention for an excuse. Hay. 
ing finished his meal, reflection, which generally comes too 
late, overtaking him, and dreading the severity of his master’s dis. 
position, he determined in despair to swallow the poison in the 
decanter which had been placed on the sideboard. This he had 
scarcely effected, when the master knocked at the door, which the 
boy in his confusion delayed to open; and on being asked why he 
did not come sooner, the boy, much agitated, replied, “‘ The cat 
eat it!”— Why, you are dreaming!’’ said the master. The 
answer was again, ‘‘ The cat eat it!” The master, finding that he 
could obtain no other reply, entered the kitchen, where, not seeing 
any partridge at the fire, and a plate full of well-picked bones lying 
on the table, which the boy had neglected to put out of sight, was 
preparing to chastise him, when the boy, almost drowned in tears, 
cried—* Pray sir, don’t beat me—I can’t live long—for I was so 
much grieved at the fault I had committed, that I swallowed the 
whole bottle of poison !” 


Roya. Kinp-HEARTEDNESS.—Baumgarten, soon after he came 
to England, was patronized by his Royal Highness the Duke of Cum. 
berland (brother to George III.) and during the summer season 
was at the head of his musical establishment at the Royal Lodge 
at Windsor. The Duke, having made an addition to his stud, by 
the purchase of a pair of beautiful carriage horses, occasionally 
drove them in a break in Windsor Great Park, of which he was 
ranger. One morning he invited Baumgarten, whose disposition 
was extremely timid, to sit on the box with him ; and as the invita- 
tion of his Royal Highness was tantamount to a command, he with 
secret reluctance ascended. During their progress the Duke, who 
was a kind-hearted and a very young man, knowing Baumgarten’s 
fearful disposition, and wishing to have a little harmless sport with 
him, made the young horses kick and plunge, crying out at the 
same time—* Take care of yourself, Baumgarten, or vou’ll be off !” 
which so terrified the musician, that losing sight of the respect he 


| had felt towards his patron, and catching him fast round the waist, 


he exclaimed, ‘‘ By God, if I go, you shall go too!” 


Lorp Mayor Trumpets.—At the last rehearsal of the revived 
old comedy, ‘‘ A Woman never Vexed, or the Widow of Cornhill,” 
brought out at Covent Garden in 1824—in the scene in the fifth 
act, where the procession on the Lord Mayor’s Day takes place, 
Farley, who had the direction of it, observing that the trumpets 





of each troop or company, collectively ; and one for each indivi- 
dual officer of the staff—generally the poorest and worst equipped 
for such a Bristol compliment. It may be compared to a practice 
prevalent among the Oriental princes. When they take a pique at 
a courtier, they make him a present of an elephant, the expence of 
keeping which, ruins the presentee, and he dare not part with it 
for his life. 
about for ornament; for one would have served us all. 


Memoirs of the General State of Music in England from 
1784 to 1830. With Numerous Anecdotes, &c. By W.T. Parke, 
Forty Years Principal Oboist to the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 

1 2 vols. 8vo. Colburn and Bentley. 

{Final Extracts.] 

Mozarr ano Tue Beecar.—I must here trespass on the 
reader by relating an original anecdote of Mozart, which had only 
recently come to my knowledge, and which shows the kindness of 
his nature. I dined by invitation with an old gentleman (Mr Z—n, 
a German,) who had been intimate with Mozart, and had lately 
come from Vienna to England. In the course of our conversation 
Mozart being spoken of, he produced from his music-room the copy 
of a minuet and trio, on a quarto sheet, composed by that extraor- 
dinary musician in his best style, under the following curious cir- 
cumstances. Mozart was one day accosted in the streets of 
Vienna by a beggar, who not only solicited alms of him, but by 
strong circumstances endeavoured to make it appear that he was 
distantly related to him. Mozart’s feelings were excited; but 
being unprovided with money, (as is frequently the case with men 
of genius) he desired the beggar to follow him to the next coffee- 
house, where, taking writing-paper, and drawing lines on it with 
his pen, he in a few minutes composed the minuet and trio alluded 
to. This, and a letter, Mozart directed him to take to Mr z 
his publisher, and the mendicant received a sum equal to five 
guineas! “The copy, I believe the only one in England, was pre- 
sented to me, and was afterwards given by me to Mr Shield. 


A Goop Srory Spout sy A Worp.— The late Mr Baum- 
garten, the great musical theorist, when a boy was, in his native 
country, Germany, apprenticed to Mr Kunzen, an eminent musi- 
cian. ‘That gentleman having one evening given his servant leave 
to go out, after having put down to the fire a partridge to roast 
for his supper, and having occasion to absent himself for a short 
time, desired the boy (young Baumgarten) to superintend it till he 





returned ; and, placing on the sideboard a pint decanter of Moselle 


wine, told him, to prevent his tasting it, that it was — The 


master, staying out beyond his time, and the partridge becoming | cause. 


So it was with my fine tent ; I was obliged to carry it | 


which preceded the chief magistrate of the City were not in tune, 
| exclaimed—*‘ These trumpets will never do; they are horribly out 
lof tune!” To which the principal trumpeter replied, ‘ Sir, we 
| played out of tune on purpose, to make it in character, for who 
_ever heard of music being in tune at Lord Mayor’s show?” 





| Memoires de Gretry. (Untranslated.) 
(Further Extracts. | 
AN AMIA Teacner.—The master made each of us sing in 
|turn. If any one committed an error, he was knocked down;— 
| the least or the biggest, with equal indifference. Sometimes he 
| made me kneei upon a thick stick, cut short and round, so that at 
the least movement, it threw us over. I have seen him muffle up 
the head of a child not more than six years old, in an enormous 
old wig, and in this condition, hung him upon a hook several feet 
| Seen the ground, and by repeated blows, force him to sing the 
| music which he held in one hand, while he beat time with the 
| other. This poor child, though very pretty, looked like a bat nailed 
| against the wall, and piercing the air with its cries. It was always 
| in the presence of the rest that he punished such of us as transgressed 
| his barbarous laws. Scenes which made us all shudder, took place 
| daily: but what we most dreaded was, to see the poor little culprit 
| brought to the earth by repeated blows: for then he was sure to 
seize a second, athird, or evena fourth victim. Guilty or not, by 
turns they became the victims of his cruelty. It was his mania. 
He taught us to sympathize with each other, by making us all 
| miserable ; and when he could hear nothing but sighs and sobs, he 
thought he had fulfilled his duty. It may be imagined how much 
|I must have suffered during the four or five years that I remained 
| in this horrible inquisition. For a long time, I was the least and 
the weakest of the boys, and yet I was the least ill-treated ; but m 
spite of all my efforts to please him, and notwithstanding my rap! 
progress in music, he never lost the slightest opportunity of degrad- 
|ing me from my class. Not all my gentleness, assidutty, and sub- 
| mission could obtain me better treatment. The whole amount of 
| his kindness (for as such I considered it) was to select me two or 
| three times in a week, to go to the snuff-shop. I was careful, by 
| the addition of some of my own little savings, to bring him back 
| his box better filled than it would otherwise have been. I obtain 
| for my reward a glance of approbation ; and thought myself happy- 
| [Is not this an admirable mode of teaching the Fine Arts ?—aM 
an excellent recipe for making slaves ?} 
Revenue Worstep.—As we drew near to the next town, I 
| perceived that our guide became uneasy, and I asked him the 
“Ah!” said he; “I wish tomorrow were come!” 
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guessed the cause of his alarm, an3 saw that he had need of all 
: dence and ours tov. He entreated me to answer Jaco. J 
cially 9 any questions that might be asked me concerning him ; TH 12 PL AY- GO ER. 

0 account to speak of our having diverged from the road, 7 
es gs said 1; “ if we babble, it shall not be about any- BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 
thing that can injure you.” Meantime we arrived at the place he 
so much dreaded; and were shown into a great hall, around Covenr Garpen. 
which several travellers were seated upon benches. Their weari- | A veRY full house assembled last night to witness the perform- 
ness, and the aspect of the place itself, made it a very dis. ance of the new tragedy, entitled The Jew of Arragon; or the 
mal scene. Remacle took his seat in a corner, placing ? : 
his enormous sack at his feet;— Presently four custom-house | Hebrew Queen ; and as the weather was unusually warm, the sense 
officers entered ee ee bog ats Co eere rea of heat was in Proportion. Before the first act was over, the 

d have instantly known to be such Y the appearance of the +s F : : . 
= rite of them went directly to hie sack, and lifted it a. draughts of air in the first circle, which were occasionally let in by 
arking that it was very heavy. Remacle rose, hat in hand, | the Opening of the box-doors, were delicious. If the. box. 
and told him, in a that he the ene of those two | keepers or fruit-women could have got a right to open the doors at 

en (meaning the Surgeon and myself) who were going to : . : 
polpie Ronse. One of the officers immediately came towards me, their p leasure, they would infallibly have charged the draughts at 
saying, “ You appear very young and weak, Sir, to undertake so | two shillings a-piece. By the way, one of these decent wo- 
long a poveer on Te ia Ah, ng st I, «nee eup- ; men took us in, the other night, by making us pay for a 
ies strength ; an esire to gain knowle ge.” at science : 
ml ear ?”—“ Tam a musical composer, Sir, already some- book of songs that were not sung. We trusted to the title-page and 
what known at Liege.”"—** The deyi] you are!” said he, laughing, | her clean cap, and found that she was not to be trusted, however 
and taking a y ae me. r His eee nied ~ and | virtuous her time of life, and exemplary her apron. However, we 
ked me several other questions; all which answered in a : . : ° ‘ 
laughable manner, which sufficiently occupied ithem, to give | Teserved it. There is something about these staid-looking anoma. 
time to our guide to recover himself. He soon became | lies of the lobby, that we never liked; and we ought to have 
bold enough to venture upon a master-stroke :— he opened known better. 
his bag before them all ; ain taking from it a worsted-stocking, B salle is : 
which was furnished with needles, and a very large ball of worsted, | ut to our task. We wish it was a pleasanter one : for the piece 
he begun to knit with an air of the most perfect tranquillity. His | did not succeed. 
knees, however, did not Seem very steady, for presently the ball of Xavier, the Jew of Arragon (Mr Kemsie) is a person of impor- 
worsted, which he had laid upon them, came rolling down between | ‘ : etre 
the legs of one of the officers. Poor Remacle made a horrible | tance in that country, as being the head of his tribe, and 


grimace. Trose very slowly, and with my foot kicked his ball | one who has obliged the King (Mr Warpe) with money. An 
back to him, at the same time, presenting a bottle of wine, which | edict goes out against the Juma, 40: euaaen a> large sum: from 
I proposed to the gentlemen to taste. They assented to the propo- | Ts s ‘ ‘ : 

sal, without ceremony. To finish the scene, I presented the young | them; and Xavier in vain tries to make his royal friend recall 
surgeon as a young — a vee ~ his gr ae jit. The King closes the interview by observing, that his applicant 
cager to exercise his talents, he offere is services to tl em, their | lip tt . , 

= and children ; but they did not avail themselves of his offers, | has a daughter, who 1s “ voiced for fair,” and thas she, if she 
% readily as of mine. ‘Ihe bottle emptied, the officers went away, apply, ‘* may do much.” Upon this hint, the ambition of th 


e Jew 
without troubling anybody, saying, half in German, half in French, | jg roused. He communicates with his daughter (Miss Kemare) 
that we were very amiable young men. Remacle immediately came 


¢ 


w tome, grasped my hand, and by his looks expressed his grati- whose ambition is equal to his own, and who says that she is already 
tude. He ordered an excellent supper, with the best wine that | in love with the King, having seen him go by in state from a win- 


bey i omg a he ba i Ben My oer oo dow. They agree that his Majesty’s heart shall be attempted, 
see that we are your friends; and now you will not refuse to | 2nd that eee fair Jewess shall be Queen of Arragon. 

explain to us the Tystery of the ball of worsted.”—_<« You shall} Our heroine issues forth ina wrapping-cloak, and plants herself 
hear,” said he; and unwinding the worsted, about an inch from | jn the road which the royal Alphonso is about to pass with. his 
the surface, he shewed us some fine Flanders laces, which vray 3 ; 

destined to enrich the lawn-sleeves of some of the Cardinals. “Ah, | betrothed bride, Isabella (Miss Even Tree). She kneels and 
my friend,” said he, “if I had seen this ball in the hands of one | supplicates that her tribe’s purses may be spared. The King 
of those officers, I believe | should have fallen down dead upon the | refuses. She throws off her cloak, and stands before him, the 
spot.”—* Really then,” returned J, “7 think myself peculiarly | ‘ : 


happy in having saved your life by a kick.” | most gorgeous of petitioners, The King is fascinated, takes the 


Raruer Gratvrrovs WE wie Waiting supper one evening | hand of his new enslaver to lead her on with him, and directs one 
. - “ ~ rey . io 4 5 . ,. . . 

at an inn in the environs of lrente, while the young surgeon of his lords to take that of the princess, who indignantly refuses, 

WaS gone to search all the rooms, and to kiss all the girls in the | and walks forward alone 

house. Had this been all, he would have been very excusable, |" ay ¥ i gh : . 
© supped : several dishes were served up, which Remacle (the | The edict is recalled; Xavier and his daughter see the crown = 

reids) had not ordered,—in a little while, some bottles of very good view ; but the King’s subjects revolt, and he is obliged to sepa- 
ore > in. The y S : , nee 

. py poate yt at at hc ja, hom Reo os | rate himself from his new love, whose life is threatened by the 

resembled a young husband whom the hostess had lately lost. | revolters. The “ew, threatened also with destruction, contrives 
macle and I, Ke jeeny as sary oo es this ray bey to get the Princess Isabella into his hands, and detains her as an 

supper to try to find out. € sounc the hostess wit 1 her husbanc As _ : q . 

Who was eighty years of age : the young Surgeon had drawn two of | 2Stage. His Star, by dint of moneys We suppose, resumes ” 
§ teeth ;—had bled his wife, who was Not very young :—and his | ascendant ; the daughter becomes Queen, 
aughter, who had the jaundice. « Shame! shame !” said I; 

‘do you know enough of the profession, to venture to practice 

upon an old man and woman on the verge of the grave?”’—*« Jt jg 


for this ye reason,” said he, “ that there is nothing to fear. 
Must not I have practice >” 
ee 












































the Jew is prime minis- 
ter; but the rebel lords now become more inflamed. They prepare 
another and heavier revolt: the daughter has forebodings, and 
| would fain, on one of her people’s great holidays, uot go to the 
| Synagogue: the father resents this unpatriotic timidity : she goes, 


M i : ™ The mi 7” ~~ | and has not been there long, when she hears a frightful knocking 
oUTH AND Eyes tHe INpEx to THE MIND.—The minx appears | . : 
‘ere tO discover itself most in the mouth and eyes: with this | ®t the door. It is the revolters perenne her todeath. Xavier 
frence, that the mouth Seems the more expressive of the tem- | appears, confesses that their last hour has arrived 
Per, and the eye of the understanding. Shenstone. 
Sinevurar Contracr OF Manrriace.—M, Varillas told us the She hesitates With the love of life natural to youth, but is per- 
other day of a very Singular circumstance—that in the year 1297, , : . ion of h 
in the county of Armagnac, marriage was entered ints fa: seven | SUaded by the wncreasing noise and by the recollection of her own 


“ars, between two Persons of noble rank, with a reserved power of habitual loftiness of feeling. She takes the poison, and dies, 

fro’onging the term at the expiry of that period, if the parties The enemy bursts in: Xavier kills himself, and the King, enter- 
na be found to suit each other, He told us, that it was farther | . , , : 

Provided by the contract, that, in case of their Separation after that | 9 suddenly, either kills himself or Swoons (we could not tell 


, id aaa of the marriage, male and female, were to be which) by the side of his Jewish love. 
ivided between the parties, and in the event of there bein ; : : : ion i 
d number, they should draw lots for the su ernumerary child. vee pd a ~_ *o find fault with a long eetaation o 
~Va esiana.—[Lad Wortley Montague proposed. to limit marriages | Verse, which has most likely cost the author a good deal of pains, 
England to the above period, with power to renew the lease. ] and over the failure of which he is lamenting, at the time we are 
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‘lamenting to say so. But if we did not speak the truth, when it 
is on the unpleasant side, how should we'do it justice on the 
pleasant? or what faith could the reader have in these articles, 
which are surely calculated to do good to the stage in the long run, 
if it be only on account of the attention which they pay to the 
subject ? 

The play is written in good} conventional style with regard to 
language ; but we are compelled to say, that this is all. It wants 
action, passion, incident, character ; and the dialogue is heavy, and 
drags. The weakness of the King is well conceived, but it is 
but weakly expressed. The great fault of the piece, even 
greater and more fatal than that of its barren dialogue, is 
that none of the characters really interest us. Their infirmities are 
not mixed up with anything that engages our sympathy. They are 
all selfish and unpleasant. The .J/evw is selfish and ambitious ; the 
daughter selfish and ambitious, though in love ; the King is selfish 
and weak ; and all the rest of the characters arecyphers. The want 
of sympathy on the part of the audience was so evident, that if the 
Jewess had not luckily exhibited a trembling and unexpected love 
of life, when her father proposed that she should die, we fear that 
they would have been rather glad of her death than not, and so of 
all the rest. 

There was considerable disapprobation mixed with applause, and 
we could not hear the piece announced for repetition. Off! off! 
was loudly cried several times. 

The scenery is beautiful, and has been got up with great pains. 





The dresses also ought not to pass without approbation. They are 
in a very high taste of drapery and colour; and Mr Kemsie 
shone, as usual, conspicuous for picturesque apparel, at least in the | 
dress he wears during the greater part of the time. The one for | 
which he changes his habit in the last scene, was too lumpy and | 
old womanish. We cannot say much for the acting of any of the | 
parties. The tragedy did not call forth their best efforts. This | 
allowance must be made for them ; but the necessity was unlucky, | 
considering it is the first time that Miss Kemsue has appeared in a | 
character unperformed by anybody before her. To use a theatrica 


phrase, she ‘‘ made no points ;” and met with little applause. 


She was applauded however,'and vehemently, on another score, | 
when she first came in; and opportunity was taken of more than | 
one passage to convey the feelings of the audience, on the same | 
point, to her father. We heartily entered into them. The mon- | 
strous way in which certain writers have been in the habit of | 
outraging the feelings of private life for years past, has re- 
ceived, we trust, a good check in the lusty lesson which Mr 
Cuartes KemBLe was moved to bestow upon it the other | 
night. These outrages have been too long endured ; and we trust | 
will be endured no more. We think it a pity that the law is not 
appealed to, as well as the stick. It is true, the delicate privacies | 
of life may reasonably shrink from being brought into public | 
canvass, setting aside all question of innocence or otherwise; and 
this the calumniators know, when they venture upon invading 
them ; but for that very reason, it would be wholesome to waive 
the delicacy for once or so, out of zeal for its very self. However, 


we do not wonder that Mr Kemate settled the matter as he did. 


We never heard the slightest breath of calumny against his 
daughter; nor believe that she is any other than what she appears, 
an ingenuous good-hearted girl, who is very clever, and an honour 
to her parents, whatever difference of opinion may exist as to her 
possession of genius. We confess, for our own part, that had we 
heard anything said against her or any other woman, in the present 


condition of society, seeing at what a disadvantage women are put, 
(and alwaysexcepting those in whose cause we might be bound to stir) 
we should have cared not one two-pence about it;—we mean we 
is not the general feeling, and Mr Kemave was right to proclaim 
his danghter’s innocence with a potent hand. Mr Wesrmacort, 
it is true, says he never uttered the ugly word attributed to him, 
We know not how that may be; for we know nothing of Mr 
Wesrmacort, or his paper. If his denial turn out to be true, 
a deduction from the account against him will of course be made ; 
but the character of his journal is not in his favour; and it is diffi- 
cult to think, that Mr Kemsxe had not the greatest and most pro- 
voking grounds for whathe did. GS 





CHAT AND MISCELLANIEs, 


De omnibus rebus, et quibusdam aliis—O.Lp Saying. 
Of all sorts of things,and some others. 





Spreen—is often little else than obstructed perspiration — 
Shenstone. 


Fine Sene or Humanity.—9Qne should not destro 
one should not quarrel with a dog, without a reason 
one through all the courts of morality.—/dem. 


Eeurvocan Generosity.—The making presents to a lady one 
addresses, is like throwing armour into an enemy’s camp, with, 
resolution to recover it.—J/dem. 


Reserve.—The most reserved of men, that will not exchange 
two syllables together at an English Coffee-house, should they 
meet at Ispahan, would drink sherbet, and eat a mess of rice to. 
gether.— Shenstone. 

Jupements Jupcep.—When misfortunes happen to such x 
dissent from us in matters of religion, we call them judgments . 
when to those of our own sect we call them trials ; when to persons 
neither way distinguished, we are content to impute them to the 
settled course of things.—/dem. 


yan insect, 
to vindicate 


LOvE AND THE Love or Power OFTEN CunrounpDED— 
Jealousy is a passion which Lope de Vega, and after him all Spanish 
dramatic writers seem to think essential in a composition for the 
stage, as well as suflicient to explain any absurdity, and warrant 
any outrage. It is indeed a received maxim in their country, as 
well as on their theatre, that love cannot exist without jealousy. 
But Lope does not conclude from’such premises, that the passions 
are inseparable. Jealousy, in his plays, often exists where there 
is no affection, and, what seems yet more singular, often precedes 
and produces love. To excite love in one woman, the most effics. 
cious philtre, according to these doctors, is to become enamoured 
of another. By a natural consequence, that passion has more par. 


| ticles of pride than of tenderness in its composition, and the lovery’ 


chief gratification consists in ascertaining the power they possess 


| over each other.—JZord Holland’s Life of Lope de Vega 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE 


This Evening, the Tragedy of 


HAMLET. 
Ophelia, Mrs WAYLETT, 

Gertrude, Queen of Denmark, Mrs FAUCIT, 

Actress, Mrs NEWCOMBE. 
Claudius, King of Denmark, Mr YOUNGE, 
Hamlet, Mr MACREADY, 
Horatio, MrH. WALLACK, Polonious, Mr DOWTON, 

Laertes, Mr J. VINING, 

Rosencrantz, Mr COOKE, Osrick, Mr BALLS, 

Guilderstern, Mr C. JONES, Marcellus, Mr HONNER, 


Bernardo, Mr NOWELL, Francisco, Mr CATHIE, 
Priest, Mr FENTON, 
Ist Actor, Mr THOMPSON, 2nd Actor, Mr YARNOLD, 
Ist Grave-digger, Mr HARLEY, 2nd Grave-digger, Mr HUGHES, 
Ghost of Hamlet’s Father, Mr COOPER. 
Previous to the Tragedy, the Band will perform Spohr's Overture to 
** Der Berggeist.”’ 
After the Tragedy, Rossini’s Overture to ‘* Eduardo e Cristina.” 


And previous to the Dumb Savoyard, P. Lindpaintner’s Overture t 
** Joko, le Singe du Bresil.” 


After which, 


COMFORTABLE LODGINGS. 


| Antoinette, Miss CHIKINI, Mad. Pelagie Bonassus, Mrs@C. JONES. 


| 
} 


| 


should not have thought one atom of ill respecting them :-—but this | 5peilsburgh, Mr. C. JONES, 





Sir Hippington Miff, (an English Traveller) Mr LISTON, 
Captain Bonassus, Mr W. BENNETT, . 
Bombardier Bebillard, Mr TAYLEURE, — Rigmarole, Mr HARLEY, 
Monsieur de Caché, Mr ANDREWS, 
Roué, Mr WEBSTER, Dorville, Mr HOOPER, 
Gregory, Mr HUGHES. 


To conclude with the favourite Melo-Dramatic Entertainment, called 
THE DUMB SAVOYARD 
AND HIS MONKEY. 
The Overture and Music by Mr. R. Hughes. 
Celestina, Countess Maldicini, Miss FAUCIT, 
Teresa Vanepa, Mrs. BROAD. , 
Count Giovanni Maldirini, Mr. YOUNGE, Florio, Miss BALLIN, 
Sturmwald, Mr. WEBSTER, Herr Vatchvell, Mr. SALTER, 
Pipino, (the Dumb Savoyard) Mrs. W. BARRYMORE, 
Marwazette, (lis Monkey,) Mr. WIELAND, 
Leopoldstadt, Mr- YARNOLD, 
Rapinsteio, Mr. HOWELL. 





On Saturday, The Barber of Seviile; Deaf as a Post; and Masaniello. 
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16 Air street, Piccadilly, and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
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